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respect the law. Oh, but, Jenny dear, we’re well shut 
of this life of danger.” 

“Reform and repent—eh, Mother Tucker?” I said, 
bending with Kit over the heap of smuggled laces. 

“Rightly spoken,” chimed in her husband, “and if 
these gentlemen will allow us to go free—good Lord, 
what’s that?” 

The four of us gazed at one another in wide-eyed 
consternation. There was a tow-row on the road above 
like a troop of cavalry clattering to the charge, then a 
confused beating upon the outer door, then a loud voice 
yelling above the din: 

“ Vield, all, I command you, to the King’s warrant, 
and resist on your peril!” 

Mrs. Fraunce’s comprehension was as admirable as 
it was unexpected. With extraordinary agility she 
whisked her husband from the room and rushed up the 
stairs, leaving Sotheran and me groping for our wits 
in the cellar. A straining creak of the floor boards led 
us to the opinion that the chest was in its place and 
that we were trapped like bees in a bottle. 

Our brains may have been slow to start, but, once 
moving, they worked quickly. From the foot of the 
stairs we darted back to the old kitchen and closed the 
door. The tallow dip still flickered. 

“They'll try to lighten’ themselves by giving us to 
the officers,” said Sotheran, under his breath, “ for, 
we've already seen, the pair will abandon anything to 
go unharmed.” 

“Right. Here we are—none so respectable-looking 
with arms in our hands, apparently guarding a lot of 
smuggled lace,” I groaned. “ All’s up, Kit, if we two 
get into court. We're known by judges from Land’s 
End to the Tweed.” 

“The lace,” he cried; “ that’s it! 
out of the way we’d stand a chance.” 

** Hide it, then!” 

“ Hide it where? Burn it, rather. 
place for, Stapleton?” 

Christopher sighed an oath and made for the pile 
of goods. In the mean time the hubbub at the front 
door continued without cessation. 

“ What keeps them so long?” I whispered, listening. 
Sotheran was tearing open the long, slender packages 
and flinging the white fluff upon the hearth. 

“Tll answer that,” said he. ‘ All of the booty is 
not here by half. They have the rest in some other 
hole of the house and are even now concealing it. 
Fetch the light, Jack. Saints’ love, the pity of it!” 

And now we could hear the landlady from an upper 
window parleying in sleepy accents with the posse he- 
low. Surely the old fox wanted time for some mat- 
ter, and, whatever the reason, the delay was to our 
present purpose. With a very heavy heart I touched 
the candle to the lace and to the heap of dry wood 
piled upon it; as for Kit, he could scarce suppress a 
sob. In a few minutes a thick cloud of eye-stinging 
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smoke filled the narrow room and went surging up the 
chimney. Evidently the flue was somewhere boarded 
over. 

“Hark!” coughed Sotheran; “ the officers are inside, 
and the house will be ablaze, maybe, and—damnation! 
who’s here?” 

I verily thought our sacrifice by fire had conjured 
up the devil. A black figure of a man came sprawling 
blindly down the chimney, waving his arms wildly and 
staggering towards us through the smoke. 

“ Qui est-ce?” he spluttered. “ Ouvrez—what you call 
—open the door. Oh, air—I entreat—I suffocate.” 

“Tis Leroux,” said Kit, pulling him down to the 
floor, where the smoke was lightest. “ Listen, captain; 
we are friends. Can we escape? The house is taken. 
Show us out if you can.” 

The half-smothered Frenchman made a gesture of 
assent. 

“La porte,” he gasped. ‘“ Then follow to me. Vite!” 

_We seudded down the outer cellar faster than rab- 
bits in a warren. The trap was opening at the top of 
the stairs as we scrambled beneath it. Kit had a grip 
upon the captain’s coat and his other hand guided me, 
bringing up the rear. The tunnel seemed interminable. 
Now we turned to the right, now to the left; now one 
would trip and the three of us would fall, a rolling, 
SWearing, writhing mass of breathless humanity upon 
the stones. So dark was it that one could not tell 
whether his eyes were open or shut. Suddenly we ran 
chock into an obstruction which was wooden by the 
feel of it. 

“Can you open this, Leroux?” said I. 
door,” 
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At first the captain cnly moaned that his head was 
broken, and begged faintly for a priest, but finally he 
found strength to say: 

“ Press, press, le seuil—the thresh—ah, Dieu!” 

I clutched wildly at the threshold, and, sure enough, 
touched some hidden contrivance, for the heavy door 
swung promptly upon its hinges. We emerged into 
the open air, and found ourselves in a hollow place 
among the sand hills. The moon had risen, making a 
poor light through the fog, and, after | had made the 
barrier secure behind us, we paused for council. 

We were a sorry-looking trio. Our clothes were 
scraped where we had bumped along the stone sides of 
the secret passage, and we could not haye been more 
bruised and_ -scratched 
had a_ harrow passed 
over us. Leroux bled 
plenteously from a cut 
on the, forehead, and, 
taken all in all, we were 
three as_ hard - looking 
scoundrels as ever sat 
in the dock before blind 
Sir John. 

Leroux shook his fist 
at the night. 
“The old woman-eat!”’ 

snarled. ‘She be- 
Diable to her, 
our treasure 


he 
trays me! 
with all 
there.” 

“The lace is burned,” 
said I. 

He shrugged his shoul- 
ders impatiently. 

“Oh, la, la!” he cried. 
“The lace is nothing to 
the rest of it.” 

Sotheran in the mean 
time had been taking an 
observation. We were 
nearly on the beach. The 
land was as bare of a 
hiding-hole as a desert, 
and | agreed with Kit 
when he declated we had 
best be moving. But the smuggler would have none 
of it. 

“ Listen, mes amis,” he said, clutching the hands of 
both of us excitedly; “I must watch that hovel while I 
can. It is hid there, tell I you, gold and treasure. As 
for this Newcastle prison—piff! I make that of him!” 
He snapped his fingers. “1 have there my friends 
thick.” 

“Verily, the old fellow has broken the gaol thrice,” 
explained Kit. “ He’s not afraid of arrest, but of his 
riches. But come; we waste time.” 

Indeed, we had wasted too much. Hard- 
ly had Sotheran straightened up, when he 
ducked precipitately, 

* They’re coming!” he hissed. “ A squad- 
ron of them!” The woman is showing them 
overland to this door. Oh, fools that we 
are!” 

We might have run, but the Lord knows 
where save into the sea; I could do nothing 
except finger my pistols and hope for two 
clear shots at the villanous pair who had 

betrayed us. But the face 
of Leroux began to work 
marvellously, and he gab- 
bled such a_ shower of 
broken French as to quite 
bewilder me. What he had 
to say was evidently im- 
portant, but only here and 
there could I catch a phrase. 
With Sotheran, though, 
*twas different. He bent 
close to the smuggler, he 
nodded, his eyes lit up 
understandingly, then he 
grasped my wrist and jab- 
bered into my ear almost 
as fast as the captain. 
“It’s a bargain, Jack,” 
he said. ‘‘ We are to cap- 
ture the Frenchman and 
deliver him to the protec- 
tives, and thereby make out 
that we are men of law 
and order. Leroux agrees 
to this. Then if the plan works, we will save his 
wealth for him, hid in Mother Tucker’s house.” 

“ And the captain?” 

“ He’s sure of escape, he says—but not sure of his 
gold without instant action. He trusts to us; it’s his 
only chance.” 

“ Dépéchez-vous!” entreated our companion, under 
his breath. ‘“ Make oath!” 

But there was no leisure for formalities. We fell 
upon him at once. Kit tied his hands with a handker- 
chief, I fired a shot in the air and yelled lustily for 
help, and the free-trader entered into the game with 
all the zest of a mountebank. He scowled and screamed 
and spit at us, and looked so fierce that I could 
scarcely believe *twas acting. I have already said 
that we were sadly battered by our flight, and when 
our pursuers rode up they discovered a struggle in 
progress which had all the ear-marks of a desperate 
one. 

“Here’s your prisoner, your honor!” shouted 
Sotheran, addressing himself to the leader of the band, 
a short, fat man, with an air of mighty consequence. 


The cohort turned slowly 


“You are a magistrate, I presume?” 


He could have been nothing of the sort, and the ap- 
pellation pleased him. Leroux lay motionless, but be- 
speaking the vengeance of Heaven and earth upon the 
two hounds of the law who had come from London to 
run him down. At this the landlady and her husband, 
winded from going afoot with the horsemen, looked 
muddled, but, being in custody, they thought it wise 
to hold their tongues and let events run their course. 

“ What, sirs!” cried the officer; “are we all on the 
same errand?” 
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“Our mission is the capture of the smuggler Le 
roux,” answered Sotheran, gravely; “and at some risk 
of our lives we have accomplished it. The London 
merchants sent us here to take the rogue, who was 
ruining their trade. We'll turn him over to your 
honor, and be at Newcastle in the morning to swear 
the warrant.” 

The fat man was at a loss, and I dare say he would 
have smelled a mouse liad Leroux not backed up our 
story with admirable cleverness of affectation. On the 
face of it there was, in reality, little reason to doubt 
us; the point was, would we be left alone to get the 
captain’s treasure’ The commander of the posse puck- 
ered his lips in thought, and finally waived the ques- 
tion altogether. 

“You may be right, 
gentlemen,” said he. * At 
any rate we will return 
and ferret for the vest 
of the gang. There's no 
thing in their den; we 
have been through it.” 

The captured smuggler 
laughed in taunting tri- 
umph. 

“In vain, messieurs,” 
he sneered. “Me you 
have, but the others—no. 
They and our store are 
far away by this.” . 

* Here’s our plan,” 1 
proposed. ‘Let these 
three rogues be taken 
with all speed to New- 
eastle. My friend and 
I will watch to nab the 
balance if occasion rises. 
What say you? Your 
brave men need rest, and 
it grows on to midnight.” 

This aroused a_ low 
murmur of approval 
from the gallant com- 
pany, and their chief 
ultimately gave assent. 
The honest Fraunces 
maintained a sullen silence, whatever they suspected, 
and Leroux kept up a running string of blood-curd- 
ling maledictions upon the heads of Sotheran and 
myself. 

We had won; the cohort turned slowly back over the 
sand dunes. Our little officer rode ahead. with Peter, 
as guide, roped to his stirrup-leather. Kit and | 
walked next. 

“The quarry lies in the upper loft,” whispered 
Sotheran. ‘He told me where. I pledged to give 
half in trust to French Will in Seven Dials—and half 
is ours. ’Tis our lucky night, Jack; we’re rich. Step 
out lively.” 

But the van had come to a sudden halt. A dull glow 
shone through the mist to our front, and a smothered 
crackling confirmed our alarm. The road-house was 
afire. We heard Leroux give a mad scream behind us, 
and above all the confusion of shouts Mother Tucker's 
voice rose in wild expostulation. All hands rushed 
forward in the maddest haste, Christopher and [I rae- 
ing as well as we might among the plunging hor 
the smuggler, driven entirely out of his head 
the calamity, calling on every one to rescue 
treasure. 

Whether his ravings were attended to I cannot tell. 
All I know is that Kit, waving his arm at me, plunged 
into the cloud of smoke which was now pouring vi- 
ciously from the doors and windows of the structure; 
it was roaring within after the fashion of a winter 
chimney. I thought he was bent upon entering and 
shouted a warning, but I was mistaken. “Twas our 
mounts he was after, and he brought them out, too, 
from where they were still fastened beside the en- 
trance. 

“ Boots and saddles!” 
while we can.” 

Unnoticed in the confusion, we spurred away, nor 
pulled up the snorting beasts until we had reached the 
hill from which we had made our first reconnoissance 
at sundown, five hours since. Here we turned. Great 
streaks of flame were popping through the roof of the 
smuggler’s castle. The openings in the stone walls 
glared like cracks in a furnace, and plenteous volleys 
of sparks showed that the thatch was falling. The 
coast-guard stood helplessly at a distance, and we 
could see the figure of Leroux dancing like a maniac. 

“This comes of touching a candle to good lace,” 
said I. : 

“ Yes,” replied Kit, grimly; “’tis illegal to destroy 
evidence, Stapleton. All’s down now.” 

And so we turned our horses’ heads to the south. 
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A Girdle Round the Earth | 


“I'll put a Girdle round about the Earth in Forty Minutes.”—Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


HEN Shakspere put these words into 

the mouth of Puck, it is not likely 

that he had any thought beyond the 

exigencies of the stage; it gave Puck 

forty minutes to carry out the wish of 

Oberon and reappear upon the scene. 
It was an airy flight of the poet’s fancy, revelling in 
the madcap capers of that border-land *twixt dream 
and waking. But the poet is also the seer, and often 
perceives more than he comprehends, albeit the truth 
lies hidden in his lines for future ages to discover. To 
put a girdle round the earth was but a phantasm to 
Shakspere in his day. Since then the whole broad 
earth has not only been girdled, but traversed and cir- 
cumnavigated in every direction of the compass. The 
poet and the explorer are the true pioneers of progress ; 
they lead the foremost vanguard in the march of civil- 
ization. One takes new flights in the realm of ima- 
gination, and peoples with his thoughts fresh fields 
in the undiscovered country of the soul; the other 
blazes new paths in the domain of science, and leads 
the way to the conquest of illimitable resources over 
the earth’s surface. There 
is no romance like the ro- 


immediate in practicable results to commerce, is that 
upon which Mr. Harry de Windt entered last Decem- 
ber. Mr. de Windt is known familiarly through his 
books, Pekin to Calais by Land, A Ride to India, and 
Through the Gold-fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. 
The object of his present journey is to prove, if pos- 
sible, the feasibility of reaching Paris from New York 
by an overland route. “Impossible!” you exclaim. 
“Why, to get from America to France you must cross 
the Atlantic Ocean!’ Quite an excusable error, says 
Mr. de Windt, and one that the most cultivated peo- 
ple will rashly make on the spur of the moment, until 
it is pointed out to them that France and the United 
States are only actually divided by ‘a narrow strip 
of sea, little further from shore to shore than the 
Straits of Dover. This strip of sea is known as Bering 
Straits. A glance at the map on this page will’ con- 
vince the doubter, and serve to indicate Mr. de Windt’s 
ambitious and daring dream of a land journey from 
Paris to New York. Think of one day entering a com- 
fortable “train de luxe” in New York, and emerging 
from it, little the worse for the journey, in Paris. The 


proaching the Asiatic shore of Bering Straits at East 
Cape, which Mr. de Windt counts on reaching early in 
April. Bering Straits will then be crossed, over the 
ice, if possible, to Cape Prince of Wales, whence a 
sled trip of a few days will bring them to St. Michael. 
As soon as navigation is reopened, the journey will be 
continued, vid the Yukon River, to Klondike; the rest 
of the route to New York is familiar, Mr. de Windt 
plans to reach his destination about the end of July, 
when he will have accomplished the journey in little 
more than six months. 


But this mere outline gives no idea of the difficulties 
to be encountered on the way, the hardships to be 
faced and endured, especially among the Tchuktchi 
nomads who inhabit the fringes of the Arctic Ocean. 
Here Mr. de Windt is practically entering an unknown 
land. His knowledge of this part of the journey is 
confined to the mode of travel (dog-sleds), and the fact 
that this coast-line of about twelve hundred miles 
was traversed early in the eighties by two Americans— 
Captain Berry and Mr. W. H. Gilder, of the United 

States steamer Rodgers— 
in their search for the sur- 
1 vivors of the ill-fated ex- 





mance of discovery, wheth- 
er in things material or 
immaterial. 


The scientific explorer 
and pioneer to-day works 
under conditions the most 
favorable and encouraging. 
Think of Columbus, the 
limitations within which 
he moved, the obstacles he 
had to overcome before 
even he got started; think 
even later of David Liv- 
ingstone, whose intrepid 
perseverance and indomi- 
table courage alone ear- 
ried him through the erass 
prejudices of “ stay-at- 
home arm-chair” institu- 
tions into the heart of 
South Africa; and then 
compare their conditions 
in every respect with 
those that lend impetus 
and generous expulsion to- 








ploring vessel . Jeannette. 
In the current number of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Mr. 
de Windt, in a_ graphic 
and tersely written narra- 
tive, “A Land Journey 
from Paris to New York,” 
has described with pic- 
turesque detail the route 
he is now traversing and 
the accompanying dangers 
and difficulties to be over- 
come before it is accom- 
plished. Parts of the coun- 
try surrounding Bering 
Straits, he tells us, are al- 
most as wild and _ inac- 
cessible as, say, central 
Greenland or unexplored 
Tibet: “At present, in 
darker Siberia, the trav- 
eller must be prepared for 
physical hardships from 
intense cold to semi- 
starvation. He must face 








day to the men who brave 

the dangers of the frozen 

north, like Peary and Nan- 

sen, of the trackless wastes 

of Alaska and Siberia, like 

de Windt, of the forbidden fastnesses and barbarian 
tribes of Asia, like Sven Hedin and Savage Landor. 
But the extended facilities and improved scientific 
equipment which enable the modern explorer to pros- 
ecute his voyages and travels into unknown seas and 
lands have but added to his daring by enlarging his 
opportunities. Never since those ancient times, of 
which the allegory of the Flood, the Babel of tongues, 
and the migration of Abraham typify the primal in- 
stinct of man to go forth and possess the earth, has 
the zest for exploration and discovery of unknown and 
uncharted territories been greater or more persistently, 
as it is more scientifically, pursued as now. Never has 
the civilized world taken a livelier and more intent 
interest in the results of such research and investi- 
gation as at the present day. Scarce a magazine but 
is represented in the world of travel; scarce a month, 
a week, a day, goes by without bringing tribute to our 
exact knowledge of distant parts or hidden corners on 
the face of the earth, hitherto dimly guessed at or en- 
tirely unknown. + 


Perhaps the most immediately interesting geograph- 
ical survey now on foot, as it is likely to be the most 

















Sven Hedin 


Map showing the Route of de Windt’s Journey 


trip, to be sure, by railroad would be a long one, but 
there are victims of mal de mer, on pleasure bent, who 
would cheerfully endure the prolonged journey rather 
than encounter the unspeakable miseries of crossing the 
Atlantic. The question of passenger conveyance is, 
however, of secondary importance in the consideration 
of Mr. de Windt’s great scheme. The boundless inter- 
national advantages, mercantile and otherwise, that 
would accrue to the world in general from the com- 
pletion of this colossal railroad system which would 
practically girdle the globe, are too vast to be cal- 
culated from the present point of vantage. But that 
it would control and metamorphose the forces of 
the commercial and political world, there can be no 
doubt; it is merely a question of practical expediency 
and international co-operation once the plan is ap- 
proved. 


It was the successful accomplishment of his land 
journeys from Peking to Paris and from European 
Russia to Bombay, before the days of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, which first suggested to Mr. de 
Windt the idea of travelling from America to France 
overland. In 1895 he started preparations, leaving 
New York in the spring of 1896, travelling through 
Winnipeg and Vancouver to Saint Michael in Alaska. 
All went well until the expedition arrived on the 
Asiatic coast of Bering Straits in the following Au- 
gust. Here the natives of the Tchuktchi village of 
Oumwaidjik seized their stores, and informed them 
that they would be detained in this miserable settle- 
ment until the reopening of navigation—in the follow- 
ing July. To advance or retreat was impossible. 
Fortunately, a belated whaler made its appearance in 
the neighborhood, and the members of this hapless ex- 
pedition made good their escape. The experience had 
been dearly bought, but it served to show that under 
existing conditions little hope could be entertained 
of successfully making the overland journey from the 
west. Thus frustrated by an almost impregnable bar- 
rier at the outset, Mr. de Windt considered the prac- 
ticability of crossing the two continents by making 
Paris his starting-point instead of New York. He 
seems to have been surprised into finding the route 
eastward really comparatively easy as it mapped it- 
self out, and accordingly he made fresh preparations, 
and started anew last December from Paris. The city 
of Irkutsk, nearly a third of the distance across Asia, 
is reached comfortably by the Trans-Siberian Railway ; 
thence the expedition strikes almost due north to 
Yakutsk, and from there to a tiny settlement on the 
Arctic Ocean. The travelling in this region is made by 
reindeer and dog sleds, and the hardest and most dan- 
gerous portion of the entire trip now occurs between 
this point and the journey due east to Bering Straits 
—a distance of twelve-hundred-odd miles, during which 
the party is under the guidance of the wild and wan- 
dering Tchuktchis. At this date the expedition should 
have covered most of this uncanny journey and be ap- 
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the risks attendant upon 
sled trips in the polar re- 
gions: furious blizzards, 
shifting ice, and a path- 
less waste of some fif- 
teen hundred miles, with few resting-places. Such 
huts as exist are rude walrus-hide shanties tenanted by 
Tchuktchis, a race of people filthier, if possible, in their 
habits and habitations than the Alaskan Eskimos.” 
Of course, such a stupendous journey would be not 
only unprofitable, but unnecessarily dangerous and fool- 
hardy, unless it had been foreseen that its results would 
probably serve a great end. That end is twofold: to 
lighten this dark and dreary portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, and to prove that an overland route between Paris 
and New York is practicable. If the feasibility of 
such a scheme should be proved, and a girdle put round 
the earth from the east shores of the Atlantic to the 
west, it will figure among the most remarkable loco- 
motive achievements in the twentieth century. <A de- 
tailed narrative of the journey in two instalments will 
follow—one of which is to be despatched when the ex- 
pedition lands on the American continent, and the sec- 
ond to be handed in at the office of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE upon the arrival of the travellers in New York. 
Mr. de Windt’s companions on this expedition are the 
Vicomte de Clinchamp - Bellegarde, and Mr. George 
Harding, who accompanied Mr. de Windt on his first 
trial trip from New York. 
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MRS. WINTHROP RUTHERFURD 


Miss Alice Morton, fourth daughter of former Vice-President Levi P. Morton, became Mrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd on February 18. 
took place in Grace Church, and was attended by a throng of fashionable people. 


The wedding 
Mrs. Rutherfurd is a sister of Mrs. William 
Corcoran Eustis, who has now in press a new book of fiction entitled, ‘* Marion Manning”’ 
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“*Alas!”’ says Mr. Paul; ‘“talas! poor Charles!” 


Chimmie Fadden: Of Class Distinctions 


. T seems to me,” says Whiskers, “ dat de District 
Attorney will soon find himself in de clutches 
of de law.” 

* He soitainly will,” says Mr. Paul. ‘ Den 
we'll see how he likes de medicine he hands out 
to odders,” 

“ De idea,” says Whiskers, * of his saying dat he’d 

enforce de law, even if it pulls down de administra- 

tion!” 

“T never see such a fellow,” says Mr. Paul. “Just 
because he has de law on his side, he tinks he’s a big- 
ger man dan old Low.” 

“ He’s no better dan an upstart,” says Whiskers. 
“ He has no more respect for de administration dan— 
dan—” 

* Dan he has for law breakers,” chips in Mr. Paul. 

“T did not mean exactly dat,” says Whiskers, blink- 
ing. 

** Neider did I,” says Mr. Paul. “I only said it.” 

“It is bad enough,” says Whiskers, * to have de city 
filled wit defiers of de law; but if we is also to have 
men in office who defies de administration, New York 
will be punished by Providence for its wickedness.” 

“As Chames would say: New York is to de bad. 
Anyway,” says Mr. Paul, “ here’s my steemed fren, 
President Eliot of Harvard, telling us dat New York 
is de ugliest city dat ever happened. Yet, at de same 
time, so many people is trying to butt into New York 
every day dat de railroads can’t handle ’em. Dat 
doesn’t prove President Eliot wrong — notting could 
do dat—but it does prove dat Americans has give up 
de worship of de beautiful, for de worship of de ugly. 
Den, again, we is told by a most respectable autority 
dat dere is no longer any such ting as society in New 
York, because everybody lives so far from his doctor, 
and his minister, and de ice man, dat society is no 
longer possible. It is a depressing subject. Mrs. Bur- 
ton, will you cheer me wit anodder cup of tea?” 

Miss Fannie pours him anodder cup—say, he’s get- 
ting to be a regular joss at de tea game—and she says, 
* All de same,” she says, “ New York has to give up de 
heavens above, de eart beneat, and de tunnels under de 
eart, for railroads to carry people about: and T fancies 
dat many of dose people has social duties to call ’em 
around.” 

* Dose is middle-class people,” says Whiskers. “ Ev- 
evyting on eart is done for de middle class. Dey fills 
e restaurants, hotels, and teeaters. Our clubs even 
is not free from ’em.” 

* Sure,” says Mr. Paul. 
safe from ‘em.” 

“Quite right,” says Whiskers. not seeing de smile 
Mr. Paul and Miss Fannie was having at him. “ De 
upper class gets notting.” 

* Notting on eart,” says Mr. Paul. “ De middle class 
has even run up de price of terrapin, so dat it is be- 
yond de reach of de highest soicles of society.” 

“We upper class,” says Whiskers, “has asked but 
one ting of New York: to keep tradesmen wagons off 
Fift Avenoo. But what do de arrogant Aldermen give 
us?” 

“De merry ‘Ha Ha,’” says Mr. Paul. “ Tradesmen 
should be kept not only off de Avenoo, but off de eart.” 

“JT will not go wit you as far as dat,” says Whisk- 
ers. “Tam a conservative man, sir. I believe all 
classes has deir rights. Commercial and _ professional 
people has deir uses. We must not be too hard upon 
‘em. But let ‘em not presume too much. Witin a 
mont I has attended sales of pictures, of Chinese porce- 
lain, of tapestry. What did I see?” 
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* Even our churches is not 


* What, sir?” says Mr. Paul, looking as solemn as 
little Miss Fannie when she studies her spelling book. 
* What, sir?” 

* Why, sir,” says Whiskers, “ I saw middle-class men 
buy all de best stuff dat was offered; paying prices dat 
was wicked, and keeping de few of us upper-class col- 
lectors what was dere from buying anyting wort car- 
rying away. It is shameful, sir.” 

“It is not to be endured,” said Mr. Paul. 

“A man of my modest income is now no better dan 
a beggar in New York,” says Whiskers. ‘“ A hundred 
tousand a year is no longer enough to maintain a gen- 
tleman.” 

“1 finds difficulty,” says Mr. Paul, “in maintaining 
my dignity on half dat sum.” 

“Our dignity is all dat de middle class has left us,” 
says Whiskers. 

* Dey would take dat from us, if it was for sale,” 
says Mr. Paul. “It is de fault of our system of gov- 
ernment. We lost a grand chance when Prince Henry 
was here. We should trun him de offer of a million 
a year to stop wit us and been our king. Den we would 
had some decent laws. Any one convicted of paying 
more dan twenty-five dollars a dozen for terrapin 
should be hanged.” 

“T fear you would go too far,” says Whiskers. 
“Such extreme measures would be open to objec- 
tions.” 

“True,” says Mr. Paul, * but we could hang de ob- 
jectors also. De upper class is entitled,” he says, “ to 
some privileges,” 

“T doubt,” says Whiskers, “if we would be allowed 
to enjoy our privileges, even if we changed our form of 
government to a monarchy. History teaches dat de 
middle class—de bourgeoisie—has a habit of doing a 
stunt of hanging, or beheading, deirselves.” 

* Alas!” says Mr. Paul: “alas! poor Charles, poor 
Louis, sweet Antoinette, and dear Lady Jane! Dere 
is notting for us superior beings to do but to learn to 
suffer, and go witout terrapin and tapestry. De mid- 
dle class runs our governments—national, State, and 
city. It controls Wall Street, conducts our teeatres, 
and most of our seats of learning. Sir, if I were a 
fadder, I should not know where to send my son to be 
educated. Where could de poor dear child go witout 
having to meet cubs from middle-class homes? Even 
at Harvard dere are sons of millionaire nobodies, mid- 
dle-class men of de banks, de exchanges, de marts, 
hiking too and fro, witout fear or shame, taking hon- 
ors in Greek, football, French, and fencing. Sir, my 
tears flow for de poor dear child who would have to 
grow up in ignorance, or else struggle trou life en- 
lightened only by such education as I could impart on 
manners, morals, and ping pong.” 

“You are bote talking a great deal of nonsense,” 
says Miss Fannie. “ Where did all dis talk of classes 
in America start from? And who defines de classes? 
Why are we not middle class? We are not rich.” 

“My daughter,” says Whiskers, “I hope you will 
not treat dis subject lightly.” 

“Mrs. Burton,” says Mr. Paul, “ you ask if we is 
not middle class, and in de same breat you disclose 
de reason which makes us upper class—we is not rich. 
Your fadder makes no secret dat his income is but one 
hundred tousand a year. Mine is but half dat—if such 
a foolish sum may be dignified by de name of income. 
If it was not dat in all odder respects we is distin- 
guished as upper-class people, our poverty alone would 
fix our status.” 

“ Paul,” she says, “ you is not serious.” 








“T am solemn,” he says. ‘“ De middle class has all 
de money in days like dese, when every door is barred 
wit gold, and opens but to golden keys. Dey pays 
for a horse what I has to live on a whole year. Dey 
buys yachts dat cost enough to produce more dan my 
income. Dey has made de teeater and opray so expen- 
sive dat only dey can afford to see all de best perform- 
ances. Dey has run up de cost of living at foist-class 
hotels until, if popular-priced inns for upper-class folks 
is not open soon, we will have no place to lay our 
heads, when in town for a day or two, unless we opens 
up our town houses for de poipose. Dere was a time 
dat a poor upper-class man could at least find exclusive 
and genial society in de United States Senate at a 
price witin de means of an aristrocrat’s poise. Is it 
so now? No! Like terrapin, objects of arts, and all 
odder necessaries of life, de price of seats in de Senate 
has been advanced so much dat only de middle class 
can afford ’em. What is dere left for us to do? Where 
“an we toin? Our exclusive clubs invaded, our sea- 
side cottages captured, our—” 

“ But we have our own homes,” says Miss Fannie. 

“A few of us,” says Mr. Paul. “ But how long can 
we afford to keep ’em? Even now de broker of a mid- 
dle-class billionaire is demanding dat I put my own 
price on my humble cottage on de Sound.” 

“Very well,” says Miss Fannie, wit a laugh, “ you 
can get such a price for it dat you will be able to buy 
yachts, horses, and terrapin yourself, and stop scold- 
ing.” 

“To be sure I could,’ says Mr. Paul, “ but do you 
not see dat den I would lose de right to consider my- 
self an upper-class swell? Shall I sacrifice de dis- 
tinction? No. Den I would be no better dan a middle 
poisson.” 

* Paul is right, my dear,” says Whiskers. ‘ Dere 
is but one ting for us to do. De comforts and decencies 
of life are, you may say, now wholly monopolized by 
de middle class. Oh, de villian dat paid ten tousand 
for dat lovely vase I bid nine tousand for! We can 
but suffer in silence and dignity; but, as Paul says, 
presoive our class distinction. Aldough we has but a 
crust to eat and a cup of water to quench our toist, 
yet let us not forget we are what mere gold cannot 
buy.” 

“ Hear, hear!” says Mr. Paul, and he got up to go. 

“Come back to dinner, Paul,” says Whiskers. “ De 
keeper of dat little island I bought in Chesapeake Bay 
has sent me up de finest lot of canvass backs I ever see. 
I know you is fond of ’em.” 

“T likes ’em better dan terrapin,” says Mr. Paul, 
passing Miss Fannie de ghost of a wink. 

“ And me London wine agent has just sent me a lit- 
tle more of dat vintage Burgandy you liked so much. 
We'll have a bottle of dat,” says Whiskers. 

“You is very kind,” says Mr. Paul. “Such a crust 
and cup of water, underneat de bough of your electric 
-andelabra, is paradise enow.” 

Well, when I goes up stairs to tell Duchess about 
de talk, and have a bit of a game wit Little Duke— 
say, he’s getting so strong now I guess dey’ll let me 
lift him pretty soon—she says to me, “I do not know 
about de classes in dis country, Chames, but I tink 
our folks must be real aristrocrats.” 

“Sure,” IT says, “ but how do you know 

“ Because,” says Duchess, “if Miss Fannie was not 
sure of her place as an aristrocrat she could not afford 
to be like a sister to me—her maid. She’s friendlier 
to me dan was de paid noisse she has just sent on her 
way.” 
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From the painting by Beatrice Parsons 
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Practice in the Rowing-box 


Captain R. P. Jackson, of the ’Varsity crew, illustrates the handling of an oar. Coach Edward Hanlan looks on 
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A Detail of the Rowing Crew returning to the Gymnasium after a spirited Exercise Run 
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LADY, an ardent partisan of the Boer cause, 
writing lately in disparagement of the idea 
that the British are bound to win in the 
end, declared herself willing to believe that 
it might turn out to be another case like 
that of Gideon, to whom, in his campaign 

against the Midianites, the Lord said, “ The people are 
yet too many.” She had no fear that there were not 
Boers enough to win if it was the divine purpose that 
they should. Along comes Methuen’s reverse, in seem- 
ing encouragement of her sentiment. 

It is a long time since there has been so biblical a 
war as that in South Africa. Stonewall Jackson would 
have felt at home in it. Chinese Gordon would have— 
what would he have done? How would he have felt? 
It is quite possible he would have kept out of it. We 
read that General Delarey, the newest Boer hero, car- 
ries his Bible with him wherever he goes, and pays 
attention to it. We are used to that in Boer generals, 
but Julian Ralph says that General Methuen also is a 
very religious man, and also carries his Bible with 
him, and reads it far into the night before battles. Mr. 
Ralph doesn’t think it helps his generalship. He has 
no opinion of him as a general, though he says, what 
every one says, that he is a brave soldier and an ad- 
mirable gentleman, both in looks and in conduct. No 
one suggests that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain sits up at 
night to read the Bible. He is not as good a Bible- 
reader as Gladstone, and though it is insisted that 
Gladstone was a calamitous failure in his dealings with 
the Boers, it has not yet been demonstrated that Mr. 
Chamberlain has bettered Gladstone’s record. 
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ticularly fit for soldiers to study appears in the 

custom of giving a Bible to each West Point 
cadet. This custom was started by a society of ladies 
organized for the purpose. Every year about this time 
the graduating class of cadets is gathered in the chapel, 
some one makes an address, and the Bibles are presented. 
This year the ceremony took place on March 15, and 
the presentation address was made by Captain A. T. 
Mahan. He told the cadets that the essential character 
of the good soldier and that of the good Christian were 
very closely allied; that war realizes in an extreme form 
the conduct of all life,and that even in peace the decisive 
military virtues are essentially the principal Christian 
virtues. "He bade them remember “ that whatever hope 
may lie in arbitration, of minimizing the recurrence 
of the material sufferings attending upon war, always, 
as Sherman said, the strong arm and the military 
faithfulness of the soldier underlie all the blessings of 
peace.” 

It is easy to detest war, but it is not easy to see how 
any country is going to get along at present without 
professional soldiers. As long as we have got to have 
them, the Bible-reading sort is a good kind to have. 
Some pretty bad tasks are set for our soldiers just 
now, and it makes a great difference in what spirit 
they are executed. General Hughes told a Senate com- 
mittee the other day that when he went into action 
against the Filipinos he felt as if he was fighting chil- 
dren, and that he never made an attack that he did not 
regret it. Certainly the war in the Philippines will 
last no longer than General Hughes and soldiers of his 
species can help; but, for that matter, all our soldiers 
seem to be pretty much of one mind in the earnestness 
of their desire to have fighting cease in the Philippines. 


Tic in our country the Bible is considered par- 


in considerable numbers in the winter from this 

part of the country to Aiken, North Carolina. 
They go there for climate and amusement, especially 
for amusement. They play polo, golf, and tennis, or 
ride after hounds, and do anything else that promises 
to afford them lawful diversion. It is probably good 
for them to be there, and, fiscally speaking, it is un- 
doubtedly good for Aiken to have them there, for they 
buy lands, build houses, employ labor, and stimulate 
the price of hay, oats, chickens, eggs, and farm and 
garden products generally. So Aiken has welcomed 
them. 

But there is a fly in the ointment. Word comes 
that Aiken disapproves of the attitude of its winter col- 
ony towards Sunday. It seems that the winter visitors 
play on Sunday, and play pretty hard. Golf, polo, ten- 
nis, all seem to flourish exceedingly on the Lord’s day, 
and the more pious of the permanent residents don’t 
like it. So the City Council has been asked to enforce 
the Sunday laws against out-door sports, and the resi- 
dent clergy are beginning to preach against the Sab- 
bath-breaking. 

It seems to make rather a difficult situation for 
Aiken. If the inhabitants don’t let the visitors play 
on Sunday the visitors will be inclined to flock else- 
where, and if Sunday sports are allowed to flourish 
excessively the consciences of the inhabitants will 
smite them. The way out lies doubtless in the direc- 
tion of a compromise which shall leave the visiting 
element as large a measure of Sunday freedom as is 
consistent with the preservation of an orderly Sunday 
for the permanent residents. If the citizens dictate 
to the visitors how they shall spend Sunday, of course 
the visitors won’t like it. If the visitors make Sunday 
so obtrusively lively that the citizens can’t say their 
prayers and learn their catechisms in peace, of course 
the ministers and other conservative citizens won’t 
like it. There is a happy mean. The unwritten Sun- 
day law which is recognized hereabouts allows Sunday 
golf, but would exclude polo matches. It makes dis- 


Piireon of means, leisure, and sporting tastes go 
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tinctions which seem arbitrary, but are usually based 
on sound practical sense. It lets village boys play 
baseball in their Sunday clothes on Sunday afternoon 
in pasture-lots, but is very loath to allow professional 
games to which admission is charged. It lets golfers 
golf, but won’t let them employ hired caddies. It aims 
at the greatest good of the greatest number; at a 
Sunday whose usefulness shall not be curtailed by pre- 
judice, nor its restfulness impaired by boisterous dem- 
onstrations in public places. Aiken residents and 
visitors ought to be able to agree on Sunday regulation 
if they will only both come to the matter in a consid- 
erate and tolerant spirit. That is a good deal to ex- 
pect, of course, but not too much, and nothing less will 
do. 
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organized efforts to secure more humane treat- 

ment by customs officers of travellers landing in 
American ports. Their aim is to have the law modified 
if possible; but, anyhow, to have the examination of 
personal baggage modified, and the afilictions of trav- 
ellers mitigated. It will be recalled that in response 
to various summonses from various complainants Sec- 
retary Shaw has sent out circulars asking for specific 
grounds of complaint, detailed information, and sug- 
gestions. The Boston protestants asked Dean Irwin 
of Radcliffe College to draft a reply for them, and the 
letter which has been considered and accepted by the 
organization and forwarded to Washington is very 
well adapted to help the Secretary. It complains of 
the extreme smallness of the value allowed to enter 
duty free ($100 worth) ; of the provisions of the law 
which require full duties to be paid on clothing which 
has been altered or repaired abroad in order to make 
it wear longer; and of the common practice of customs 
officials to require payment of duty on the original 
cost of clothes which have lost much of their value by 
being worn. It requests the repeal of the present law 
and a return to the rule laid down in the McKinley 
tariff. If that cannot be done, it holds that the evils 
inseparable from the present law may still be miti- 
gated, and suggests, first, that customs officers be al- 
lowed discretion to accept the oath which is exacted 
from every passenger, and dispense with the examina- 
tion except in cases where smuggling is suspected; 
second, that since fine clothing is often damaged by 
the examinations as now conducted, officials should 
be constrained to handle trunks carefully, and skilled 
packers should be provided to repack at a moderate 
charge trunks that have been emptied; third, that 
the customs officers should be constrained to civil 
behavior, and that an officer, appointed for that duty, 
should be on the dock to look after them and receive 
the remonstrances of passengers who think themselves 
misused. 

These complaints and suggestions are full of sense 
and reasonableness, and throw light on present suffer- 
ings as well as on possibilities of relief. It cannot be 
generally known, for example, that our government 
is such an unconscionable skinflint as to charge women 
full duties on the first cost of gowns that have been 
made over or are half worn out. This revolt of women 
against impertinence and oppression is really a hope- 
ful movement. Something will come of it, for the 
evils it is helping to show up are too preposterously 
vexatious and disgraceful to be neglected. 


Jy erence women in various cities are making 
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worn clothing, a man who lately came back to 

New York, after a long visit to London, says: 
“The schedule they gave me to fill out aboard ship 
salled for statement of the ‘foreign cost’ of wha‘ I 
had. I put down the foreign cost of clothes I had worn 
for six months. When I found they expected me to 
pay duties on the full cost of those clothes I objected. 
Then there was a hitch. They went through my trunk, 
found evidences of use on the clothes, and reduced their 
valuation. It took an hour, but I saved a little money. 
They told me that I had not filled out my paper prop- 
erly, and that where it called for ‘foreign cost’ I 
should have put down present value.” 

The deduction from this story is that if the passen- 
ger knows how to fill out his table of contents, and puts 
down, not what the government asks for, but what it 
ought to ask for and really wants, he may not have to 
pay more than he really owes. The very fact that the 
traveller’s trunks contain clothing in all stages of use 
and repair makes it harder for the traveller to fill out 
a statement that he is willing to swear to, than for 
the importer who brings in new goods. An honest 
importer can readily disclose what he has got and 
what it cost him. Worn goods don’t bother him, 
though damaged goods may. 


A to the matter of paying duties on the cost of 
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lectures at Columbia University on Family 

® Life in France, closed it with a discourse on 

the Crisis of Marriage, whereof a very incomplete re- 
port, printed in some of the newspapers, included an 
interesting passage about French women who do not 
marry. He finds the cause of their celibate disposi- 
tion to be luxury, the love of money, and the French 
system of marrying for money. He said that through 
a Paris journal he offered to give advice to unmarried 
women, and received hundreds of them, who told him 
their several stories. He remembers it as a depressing 
experience. The story in every case was about the 
same. The young women left school at twenty, began 


M LE ROUX, who has been giving a course of 
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to go to theatres, the opera, and balls, had a good 
time, and put off getting married. Still unmarried at 
twenty-five, “ they began to have a certain pity for the 
innocent young girls who married and assumed the 
sares of their sex. The men they saw pleased them 
less and less, they were unable to awaken the senti- 
ment of love for them, and at last found themselves at 
the age of thirty—still unmarried. Too late, disillu- 
sioned, they saw that marriage is only a means, not 
amend.” 

M. le Roux thinks that the society where this story 
is common is in a bad way, and that the French system 
must be reformed by teaching the man to have corage 
enough to take a wife without money. Perhaps that is 
the remedy, but the experience he describes is not at all 
uncommon in our day here, where the French system 
of matrimonial endowment does not obtain. Here 
too girls are liable to drift along in a state of single 
blessedness, which becomes yearly less blessed, and year- 
ly less easy to break out of. Here too, between twenty 
and twenty-five, girls, living a comparatively idle life 
devoted chiefly to society, readily acquire tastes and 
develop expectations which no available man can hope 
to satisfy. Here too they pass the age of expecta- 
tion, and drift imperceptibly into that of critical 
disinclination. Perhaps the majority of women who 
marry are women who don’t know any better, but of 
these the majority seem to come out ahead in the 
end, for what they lose in ease they make up for in 
gaining definite duties, powers, interests, and responsi- 
bilities, and in working for their own, and getting the 
rewards of their labors. 
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T may be recalled that some of the chief witnesses 

I in the inquiries following the Park Avenue explo- 

sion were negroes who had to do with the care and 
use of the dynamite. It seems to be matter of general 
knowledge among contractors that negroes are especial- 
ly adapted to handle dynamite. They say that the 
smell of dynamite makes the average white man sick, 
and is liable to make him insensible, but that it does 
not affect negroes in that way, and therefore dynamite 
is safer in their hands. 

Another thing some contractors say is that negroes 
are the best hands obtainable to work a steam-drill; 
that they stand the jar and constant shaking better 
than white men. Every one—every one in New York, 
at least—has seen steam-drills at work, and can under- 
stand how great a strain it must be to an average man 
to stand or sit on one of them and keep it at its work. 
That negroes can work without inconvenience in cli- 
mates that use white men up is an old story, but their 
special adaptability to certain details of modern labor 
in such a climate as this is not so well known, and 
seems very interesting. The race is strong. It is 
bound to survive in the great human competition, and 
bound apparently to rise, especially in this country, 
where it cannot stand still, and cannot safely be al- 
lowed to go backward. 

SA. 


here, conversed at some length with Booker Wash- 

ington about some negroes from Tuskegee who were 
hired in 1900 by the German government to go to 
Africa and teach the natives of Togoland to raise eot- 
ton. A Berlin despatch says that the attempt is suc- 
ceeding, that the Tuskegee negroes have raised an ex- 
cellent grade of cotton, and that the colonial committee 
are now considering the construction of a railroad t9 
connect their Togoland cotton-lands with the coast. 


l' was reported that Prince Henry, while he was 
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HE appointment of Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., as 
| the landscape architect of the New York Park 
Board means that the park system of New York 
has again got a guardian who is competent to protect 
it from abuse, and especially from improvements which 
disfigure. The effort to get things into parks that 
don’t belong there, and to put park property to unfit 
use, is of constant recurrence. Some one must be 
ready to do battle for our park system all the time. 
It could not have a better protector than Mr. Parsons. 
He is resolute, accomplished, experienced. He knows 
the parks, and knows all the wiles of their assailants. 
He has been their vigilant defender before, and with 
him as the Park Board’s adviser they are safe. 


SA. 


WEEKLY that our Municipal Art Society had urged 

the Rapid Transit Commission to withhold the 
right to advertise in the Brooklyn Subway, and not 
give it up to the construction company, as has been 
done in Manhattan. The paragraph has prompted a 
reader to ask if the Elevated cannot be improved by 
the abatement of some of its advertising nuisances. 
They are certainly bad, especially the bill-boards which 
encroach upon the restricted space of the narrow stair- 
ways and disfigure the waiting-rooms and platforms 
of the stations; but it is a good deal easier to head 
off a nuisance that is not yet established than to dis- 
lodge one that exists. If the Municipal Art Society 
has hopes of relieving the Elevated from its unneces- 
sary disfigurements it has not yet disclosed them, 
though its committee on advertising signs is reported 
to be meditating steps to have the height of bill-boards 
regulated by ordinance, and to stop electrical displays 
for advertising near the public parks. 


I‘ was noted the other day on this page of the 



































Rev. J. Max Hark 


A Prominent Moravian 


HERE were no nuns in Bethlehem, 
T in spite of Longfellow’s beautiful 

verses on the dedication of Count 
Pulaski’s banner, when that dashing young 
officer of the Revolution, with Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, and their staffs, visited 
Colonial Hall in the home of the Mora- 
vian Church in the United States. There 
were Sisters and Brothers, each living 
godly lives in their cloisters, and the Sis- 
ter House and the Brother House are stand- 
ing to-day, in Bethlehem, and in Ephrata, 
and at Lititz and at Nazareth, the set- 
tlements this most ancient of the Protest- 
ant denominations fled to in the eigh- 
teenth century from their persecutors in 
Saxony and Bohemia. It is not so much 
as perhaps the foremost minister of this 
beautiful evangelical faith that the Rev. 
J. Max Hark, of Bethlehem, is known to 
the world of scholars. It is by his re- 
searches in the literature and_ bibliogra- 
phy of the Pennsylvania Dutch that Dr. 
Hark has vindicated that remarkably per- 
sistent dialect from the suspicion that it 
was incapable of being used as a vehicle 
for poetical thought. His ‘“ Hondfull 
Firsch,” a treatise communicated to the 
Pennsylvania-German Society at Ephrata 
not long ago, shows conclusively the capa- 
bility of Pennsylvania German for poeti- 
cal expression. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if Dr. Hark’s profound 
sympathy and scholarship had _ reached 
any other conclusion about the tongue in 
which Christopher Saur printed the Bible 
at Germantown in 1743, in which Baron 
Stiegel talked with his glass-workers at 
Mannheim, Pennsylvania, in 1768, and in 
which the cloistered brethren at Ephrata 
printed the rare Chronicon Ephratense in 
the famous comet year. Washington sent 
his young niece, the beautiful Eleanor Lee, 
to the Moravian Seminary established in 
that same Colonial Hall—erected in 1748 
—and thousands of American women have 
risen up to call it blessed before as well 
as since Dr. Hark became its head. It 
is the oldest and most. famous, historical- 
ly, of all the American schools for girls. 
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The Fuel Problem 


HILE there may be no necessity 

to find a substitute for coal, 

which in this country is in suffi- 
cient supply to last for many centuries, 
there is a constantly growing demand for 
a cheap fuel for manufacturing purposes, 
and also an artificial product that will 
take the place of wood. The inroads made 
upon our forests are so extensive that in 
the near future all of cur wood will be 
needed for purely manufacturing pur- 
poses, and to burn wood then will be much 
like burning paper money. The cost of 





‘transporting coal is so great that manu- 


facturing industries are limited in their 
development and location. The supply of 
natural gas, which has been used in some 
of the Western and Middle States for 
lighting, heating, and manufacturing, is 
rapidly being exhausted, and within an- 
other decade it will prove a very small 
factor in the fuel problem. On the other 
hand, the discovery of new oil-fields in 
Texas has suddenly created for that re- 
sion new manufacturing possibilities nev- 
er dreamed of before, and with the expan- 
Sion of the oil industry there will come 
new manufacturing plants of great im- 
portance to the South. Another great 
source of power development is in har- 
nessing the rivers and waterfalls of the 
country, and converting this hitherto 
Waste energy into electricity. The great 
Power plants at Niagara and Massena 
have not only cheapened the production 
of many old staple articles, but they have 
Created a dozen new commercial products. 

Tn all these various attempts to cheapen 
the cost of production, the fuel problem 
has been at the foundation of the new 
Progress, and science is endeavoring daily 
to discover some means of utilizing new 
Powers or waste products for generating 








energy. In Caiifornia the experiment 
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with solar heat is characteristic of the | 


modern movement, and along the Atlantic | 


coast the effort to control and utilize the 


tides and waves for power further emphe- | 


sizes the universal need of cheap fuel and 
energy. Meanwhile, in the Texas and Cal- 
ifornia oil- fields experiments are being 


conducted to obtain from the residue of | 
the oil a new fuel which will prove of | 


great benefit to the whole country. In 
the anthracite - coal regions the vast ac- 
cumulation of culm, or coal dust, is now 
being utilized as a fuel by manufacturing 
coal briquettes, which can be transported 
to any part of the world in much smaller 
space than ordinary coal. The coal dust 
that was formerly wasted is mixed with 
a strong binder, and hydraulically pressed 
into the form of bricks of various sizes. 

In addition to this, new artificial fuel 
is manufactured in different ways from 
the waste products of factories, and from 
all of these experiments there will come 
in time new fuels which will take the 
place of coal and wood when these begin 
to reach the last stages of exhaustion. 
Certain kinds of clay possess a low per- 
centage of combustible material, and 
when mixed with or soaked with low 
grades of petroleum will burn steadily 
and slowly in ordinary stoves and fur- 
naces. Bricks of this kind of fuel have 
been manufactured with fair success. 
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Cecil Rhodes in Africa 


Ts news that Cecil Rhodes is in a 





dying condition adds peculiar in- 

terest to the biography of this re- 
markable man, by his friend Howard 
Hensman, recently published by the Har- 
pers. Mr. Rhodes was born on July 5, 
1853, and is therefore still a comparative- 
ly young man whose career is not yet at 
its height. It was ill health that origi- 
nally sent Mr. Rhodes to South Africa. 
Suffering as early as 1870 from an affec- 
tion of the lungs, he was sent to south- 
ern Natal to join his brother Herbert, 
who was engaged there in cotton - plant- 
ing. He’ was then described as a “ pale- 
faced, delicate lad,” and no one could have 
foretold the brilliant career for which he 
was destined. The following year Her- 
bert Rhodes abandoned his cotton-planta- 
tion and set out for the diamond-fields, 
whither Cecil soon followed, and thus 
took the first step towards his future 
wealth and power. 
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Rowing at Columbia 


HE early preparation of a rowing 

i crew is but little understood by the 

general public. In the balmy June 
days, for several weeks previous to the 
great intercollegiate contests on the 
Thames, the Hudson, the Schuylkill, the 
Severn, and other waters, the oarsmen may 
be seen at practice. This practice seems 
like nothing but sport and pleasure. The 
weather is fine, the oarsmen are rowing 
easily and in good style, and the average 
observer, after witnessing a crew take their 
daily work, looks upon it as nothing very 
arduous. 

But before the oarsmen have reached 
this apparently easy stage in their row- 
ing practice, they must have gone through 
months of strenuous work, not unmixed 
with hardship. Soon after the first of the 
year, the candidates for the various crews 
present themselves. This season over one 
hundred men, or between thirteen and 
fourteen separate crew squads, handed in 
their names, and expressed their willing- 
ness to go through the prescribed training 
course. This is the largest rowing squad 
that ever appeared at Columbia, and 
evinces the interest that has been created 
in this branch of sport since Edward Han- 
lan, the noted professional oarsman, took 
charge of rowing affairs. 

The men were at once put to work on 
the rowing - machines in the gymnasium. 
There are two sets of machines, holding 
eight men each, one of them for the Fresh- 
men and the other for the ’Varsity. As 
the men take their places on the machines 
they are given individual instruction by 
the coach. After a few minutes of this 
instruction, the word is given, and the 
crews start out on a twenty minutes’ prac- 
tice “ pull.” The men sit in the machines 
in the same manner that they would in 
a boat, and, so far as possible, they train 
and practise exactly as they would if they 
were pulling a shell. 

Tmmediately after the men leave the ma- 
chines they don their sweaters and in- 
dulge in a good brisk run. This is to 
improve their wind, and, incidentally, to 
bring into active play the muscles of the 
leg, which are used largely in rowing. 
Returning to the gymnasium, they are 
given a rub down, and then they are taken 
to the rowing-box in the pool. This row- 
ing-box is rigged with a sliding seat and 
oar, and it is here that the candidates are 
given their first lessons in the manipula- 
tion of an oar and their position in a 
boat. The individual faults of each man 
are corrected here. He is taught how to 
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Winthrop Rutherfurd 


To whom Miss Alice Morton was married on 
February 18 














reach, and “ pull out ” the stroke, and the 
feathering of the oar. Careful attention 
to these details makes the perfect oarsman 
later. Mr. Hanlan is very particular on 
all these points, and the finished stroke 
and action of Columbia crews are largely 
due to this. 

The captain of the Columbia 1902 ’Var- 
sity is R. P. Jackson, one of last year’s 
crew. While doing plenty of active work 
himself, he finds time to do a bit of coach- 
ing and to assist Mr. Hanlan. With the 
advent of warmer weather there will be 
a weeding out of the candidates, and the 
more promising men will be sorted into 
crews and begin their work on the Har- 
lem and Hudson. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
pan w = colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa,. 
—[Adz. 


IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all beginnings. What is required, then, is 
the best possible milk product. BORDEN’s EAGLE 
BkraNp CONDENSED MILK is ideal, pe sterile, and 


guarded against contamination.—[ Adv. 


TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your home as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates 
in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv.] 

Don’t be deluded into trying European makes 
when the best is American—Cook’s IMPERIAL Ex- 
TRA Dry.—[ Adv.] 


WEAK men are but strong men’s followers. ABBOTT’s, 





the Original Angostura Bitters,imparts force and vigor. | 


—[Adv.] 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 
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The FINEST COCOA in the Word 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 


Thirty-Eight Highest Awards in 
Europe and America, 


Walter Baker & Co, um 


Established 1780 — Dorchester, Mass. 











Mealy 
Constable Ko, 
Hosiery. 


Best English and French manufactures, 
for Spring and Summer Wear. 


Golf Hose. 
Underwear. 


Complete lines in all weights 
for Men, Women and Children, 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Easter Neckwear, 
Shirts, Collars and Cuffs. 





Gloves. 
Courvoisier, Fownes and Dent Gloves. 


PBrocidovery Ao i9th st. 


NEW YORK. 


7 — a 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Beau’ s Comedy 


By BeutaH Marte Dix 
AND CarriE A. Harper 


A dainty, fascinating story, alive 
with incident and the charm of true 
love and real comedy. $1.50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. | 





' Sohmer Building, 


THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater New 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 





BOKER’S BITTERS 


A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion. 
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Registered b 
U. S. Patent Office. 










i\LrrmaWate 
of Virginia” 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Albuminurla 
cee and Bright’s Disease. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R.C. P., London, Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
San Francisco, in his handbook of PHARMACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and 
THERAPEUTICS, a textbook in many of the leading Medical Colleges of 
thé country, under the head of ‘‘ALBUMINURIA,’’ page 600, 7th edition in 
the citation of «6 of Virginia, is highly 
remedies, says: recommended.’’ 
Under the head of “«CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE,”’ page 601, same edition, in 
the citation of remedies, he says: ‘‘Mineral Waters, ESPECIALLY THE 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 0f Virginia, which has many advocates.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical College and Hospital: 
66 in Gout and Rheumatism is highly beneficial.”’ 
* * * 
Bright’s Disease of the 


In all cases of 
Kidneys I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of the greatest 
service in in- 
creasing the quantity of urine and in eliminating the albumen.”’ 

Spring No. 1 is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, FEEBLE and 
ANAEMIC SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptoms 
No. 2 is to be preferred. 

is for sale by Grocers 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


A New Novel by the Author of 


“THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED” 


The Siege of 
Lady Resolute 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


In the advance announcements of ‘‘ Lady Resolute” we said it 
would be ‘‘one of the most-called-for novels of the year.” It 
has been published one month. You have already ordered more 
copies than the printers have been able to supply. It is a novel 
with merit; it is a most fascinating love story of the time of 
Louis XIV. of France; it is told in straightforward modern English. 
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Another New Fdition is Now in Press 


$1 50 













JUST PUBLISHED 


The Captain of 
The Gray Horse Troop 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of ‘‘ Main - Traveled Roads,”’ etc. 



















In this new novel the author has written a most original love story 
of Western frontier life. Incidentally there are vivid, vigorous 
pictures of life at a Western army post, together with a store of 
exciting incidents and adventures. It is a novel that will rank 
high among the year’s successes. 


$1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Alleyne Ireland, F.R.G.S. 


An Interesting Investigation 
F anything were needed to emphasize 
I the up-to-dateness of the University 
of Chicago and the ability with 
which President Harper anticipates the 
educational needs of the country, the re- 
cent arrangement concluded between the 
university and Mr. Alleyne Ireland, F.R. 
G.S., would serve the purpose. 

As soon as the United States assumed 
the responsibility of administering the af- 
fairs of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
it became clear to President Harper that 
a scientific study of methods of colonial 
administration would have to be combined 
with the ordinary subjects included in the 
teaching of economics and political econ- 
omy if the University of Chicago was to 
turn out men capable of a broad under- 
standing of American problems. 

In accordance with this view, the uni- 
versity is undertaking a piece of work 
which should be followed with the great- 
est interest by every one who believes 
that the United States should give to 
Porto Rico and the Philippines the best 
possible government that can be devised 
for the welfare of the islands. 


The work in question is the despatch 


to the Far East of a special commissioner, 
who is to spend three years out there in 
the. study of the British, French, Dutca, 
and Japanese colonial governments in 
that part of the world, the mission to be 
concluded by a stay of some months in 
the Philippines, in order that the prob- 
lems there may be approached from the 
comparative stand-point. 

The person selected for this important 
work is Mr. Alleyne Ireland, F.R.G.S., an 
Englishman who has devoted his life to 
the study of tropical colonization, and 
who has spent many years in various trop- 
ical colonies. Mr. Ireland is known to the 
American public through his writings on 
colonial administration, which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the North 
American Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 


| and other periodicals, and through his 





book on Tropical Colonization. 

The countries which Mr. Ireland is to 
visit are Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
the Federated Malay States, Java, Hong- 
kong, Borneo, Sarawak, French Indo- 
China, Formosa, and the Philippines; and 
the result of his investigations will be 
published in an exhaustive report to the 
University of Chicago. 

We learn that it is contemplated to es- 
tablish at the University of Chicago a de- 
partment of Colonies and Commerce, 
which will afford special opportunities 
for those who wish to enter the consular 
or colonial service; and in this connec- 
tion Mr. Ireland’s work could not fail to 
be of the greatest value. 
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Dickens’s Debut in America 
[ connection with Messrs. Harper & 





Brothers’ new thirty-volume edition 

of Charles Dickens’s works, it is in- 
teresting to recall Dickens’s early connec- 
tion with this firm. “ Bleak House,” 
“Little Dorrit,’ and “Our Mutual 
Friend” first appeared in this country 
in the pages of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, and 
“Great Expectations,” “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
and “The Uncommercial Traveller” in 
Harper’s WEEKLY. The Harpers brought 
out his complete works later in a “ Fire- 
side” edition, and the marked esthetic 
progress in American book-manufacturing 
since that time is well illustrated by a 
comparison between the old and the pres- 
ent new edition, which is beautifully 
made up. Dickens was paid considerable 
sums by the Harpers for the American 
serial rights of his works; and at a time 
when American publishers were frequent- 
ly open to the charge of “ piracy” the re- 
lations between Dickens and the Harpers 
remained friendly, 





No Money Wanted 


SIMPLY TELL ME THE BOOK 
YOU NEED 


LEASE write a postal to know what 
I spent a lifetime in learning. It 
is a way to get well—often the only 
way. 
With the book I will send an order on 


| your druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 





| book you 


| go2, Racine, Wis. 














Restorative, and he will let you test it 4 
month. If satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay your druggist myself, 
Think what that means. On any other 
remedy such an offer would bankrupt the 
maker. But I have furnished my remedy 
to over half a million people on just those 
terms, and 39 out of each 40 have paid for 
it because they were cured. When it fails 
not a penny is wanted. ; 
My success comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves. I bring back the power 
that operates the vital organs. Nerve 
power alone can overcoine this weakness, 
I pity the sick one who lets prejudice 
keep him from getting my book. 
| Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 


which 
Book No. 2 on the Heart, 


Simply _ state 


want, and | 


300k No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women, — ’ 
| Book No. 5 for Men, 

| Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
At all druggists’. 4 


address Dr. Shoop, Box 


bottles. 









You can’t hola your own in the race 
of life nor take pleasure in any active 
exercise if your feet pain and ache, 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


is a wonderful rest-cure for tired 
feet. Makes you forget that you 
ever wore a shoe. Softens cal- 
mm lous places,iscooling, heal- 
ing, antiseptic ; an ideal 
soap for a foot tub. 
Sold by dealers, 25¢, 
Trial size by mail, 5cts. 


The Andrew 
Jergens Co, 
Sore Azents 
Cin ti, 0. 
Dept, 
So, 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
folly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sury way—by 
a@ thin coating of Pure 
\\ Refined Parafline. Has 
} no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
fe) ways about the house. 
Y Full directions with 















fie each cake. 
Yea Soldeverywhere, Made by 


if STANDARD OIL CO. 














EVERYONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 


ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 


THE EXPRESS 
IS ITS 
LEADING PAPER. 





FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will sea 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject 0 


Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
eated that 


1877. 


to persons whom we have successfully tr 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & &ON, No, Adams 


YSELF CURED tina 
SOTUB ANON cs ncrer sme 


Mrs, Mee Paw ORES iSth! Sitenes, Hm 
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Miss Ora Eddleman 


A Magazine for Indians 


ISS ORA EDDLEMAN is a daugh- 
M ter of the Indian Territory whose 
life has been decidedly different 
from the existence of the average young 
American woman. No one, to look at her 
picture, would believe that her ancestry 
was partly Indian, but, as a matter of 
fact, her mother was of the tribe of Chero- 
kees and her father one of the German set- 
tlers in this country. A love of printer’s 
ink seems to have been born in the daugh- 
ter, for she left school to assist her father 
on the Muscogee Daily Times when she 
was thirteen years old. In the seven years 
since that time she became city editor, 
and was telegraph editor during the Span- 
ish- American war. Not satisfied with 
daily journalism, however, she and her 
brother ventured into the magazine field, 
and began the publication of the Twin 
Territories —a unique magazine of its 
kind. Edited by Miss Eddleman, who is 
now the principal owner, it has a circu- 
lation of several thousand copies, almost 
entirely among the Indians of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, and its contributors 
are of the same race, among them chiefs 
of the five principal tribes. It is not an 
amateur production, but handsomely illus- 
trated in half - tone, and contains a va- 
riety of special articles, stories, and poems 
which are excellent samples of Indian lit- 
erature. Although Miss Eddleman edits, 
reads the proof, and is business manager 
of her magazine, she finds some time to 
devote to music and art, which are her 
favorite recreations. 
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Some Insect Scourges 


CCORDING to the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, warn- 
ings should be sent out broadcast 

over that State to prepare for the famous 
seventeen-year locust, or cicada, the coming 
season, and the Washington Department 
ot Agriculture has issued a special map 
showing the well-defined centres over 
Which will appear the largest of our broods 
of this pest. Those who remember the 
screeching song of this creature along the 
Hudson in 1877, and again seventeen years 
later, or in 1894, will have abundant rea- 
sons to hope that forewarning in the pres- 
ent case will head off the scourge to some 
degree. Besides New Jersey, parts of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the Vir- 
ginias will be affected by the cicada this 
summer; and in the West, Indiana will get 
the largest share of the visitors, with 
Hlinois, Kentucky, and Ohio as close bro- 
ther States in affliction. It is an indica- 
tion of the advance of modern scientific 
methods in meeting emergencies of this 
character that warnings are sent out so 
far m advance, and though the bulletins 
admit there is no way to prevent their 
appearing in considerable numbers, it is 
possible to destroy a great many of them 
Y Inserting in holes in the ground carbon 
bisulfid. When the cicadas appeared on 
the Hudson in 1894 science had few 
schemes ready to offer to destroy them, 
and there will be no little interest mani- 
tested in the success of the new way of 
steeting the insects as they awaken from 


their long seventeen-year hibernation in 


the earth. 


? This insect has caused hundreds of thou- 
ao of dollars’ worth of damage to the 
ge and shade trees of the country in 
bed past, and it has been hailed as a 
t ya almost unbearable on account of 
it earful sereechings. In this respect 
Pe resembles somewhat the pest of locusts 
moe hoppers which used to appear al- 
West annually in different parts of the 
tain “aed Northwest. The Rocky Moun- 
Cost] ocust, however, proved a far more 

Y msect than our dreaded cicada, and 
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The Beverage of 


Health 


There is no beverage more healthful than the 


right kind of beer. 


food and a tonic. 


—just enough to aid digestion. 
Rhine wine is 12 per cent alcohol; champagne, 
20 per cent; whiskey, 40 per cent. 


There are no germs in pure beer, while 
drinks which you give children are full of 


Barley malt and hops —a 
Only 3% per cent of alcohol 


the sweet 
them. 


Pure beer is a tonic which all physicians favor. 
They prescribe it to the weak, the run-down, 


the convalescent. And they recommend i 
people who want to keep well. 


t to well 


But get the right beer, for some beer is not health- 
ful. Schlitz is the pure beer, the clean beer, the 


filtered and sterilized beer. 
nothing but health. 


No bacilli in it— 


And Schlitz is the aged beer that never causes 


biliousness. 


Call for the brewery bottling 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 











Great 
Western 
Champagne 


has stood the following 
unique test: 


One of the wealthiest gentle- 
men in one of the largest 
Eastern cities, whose cellar 
is abundantly supplied with 
Gre2at Western and foreign 
champagnes, on the occasion 
of a banquet at his home, di- 
rected his butler to serve half 
a dozen different champagnes 
after removing all labels and 
corks, the guests and host to 
determine which was _ most 
pleasing, uninfluenced by 
name, price, or prejudice, 
merit alone to be considered. 
The verdict was unanimous, 
and great was the surprise 
when the butler announced 
that a// had chosen Great 
Western Champagne, an 
American wine, costing but 
half as much as the foreign- 
labeled brands. 

¥ PUT IT TO ANY TEST—it is 
best, purest, and most pleasing. Paris i 
seurs awarded it the ONLY GOLD MEDAL given toan 
American Champagne at the Exposition of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - * * Rheims, N.Y. 





into buying some 





COCKTAILS, and 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











. Sold by All Respectable Wine Dealers. 








THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 


imitation. The 


ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larger prof- 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 


take no other, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y. 
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The Dark oO’ the Moon 


By S. R. CROCKETT 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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vent A AOc. Hata 5)’ Hat 


FOR MAN OR BOY . 
sent by mail to any address upon receipt of 
price in cash, postal note, or stamps. We make 
these hats in two grades—50 cents and $1.00. 
MEN’S HAT No.1 We guarantee satisfaction or hat can be 





In soft rough finish [he First National Bank of Middletown, N.Y. 
Colors: gray mix, black Try one; we know it will suit you. In or- 
mix, brown mix. dering give head size, color and number desired. 


ed 
MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 68 Mill Street, MIDD 








2 BOYS’ HAT No.4 
returned and money refunded. Ourreferenceis yn soft rough finish 


Colors: gray mix, black 


mix, brown mix. 
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in the days of its greatest numbers it 
caused losses of millions of dollars. <Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the agricul- 
tural experts, it actually damaged crops 
in 1874 in four States to the amount of 
$100,000,000, with an indirect loss of 
$200,000,000 to different lines of business 
dependent upon the grain crops. 

The famous Western grasshopper has 
passed under the ban of science, and its 


| appearance again as a_ great national 





scourge is not likely. It is watched too 
closely by the experts, and its appearance 


| in any particular State would be followed 


by such general warfare upon it that it 
would have little opportunity to multiply. 
A more recent terrible insect scourge than 
this Western grasshopper is the chinch- 
bug, which has caused something like 
$330,000,000 worth of damage to the grain 
crops of the country in the past fifty 
years, or pretty nearly $7,000,000 worth 
of injury a year. Not since 1898, how- 
ever, has the chinch-bug broken loose in 
great numbers, and it is believed that mod- 
ern methods of science have brought the 
creature under something like perfect con 
trol. The little pest has a way of appear- 
ing in widely separated regions at the 
most unexpected moments, and it@is pos- 
sible that with all our care another out- 
break may occur any season. 

The opening of the spring season is al- 
ways a time of great activity on the farm, 
and with the first ploughing there also ap- 
pears the first sign of insect life. The 


| soil is often filled with the eggs and larve 


| of the insects, which may rise up in hordes 





to destroy the crops of the planter. These 
eggs and larve have lived in the ground 
beneath the frost-line all winter, and their 
rapid development under the warming in- 
fluence of spring weather is something to 
be dreaded by every one who invests his 
money in crops. The endeavor of modern 
science is to destroy the eggs and larve 
early in the spring by poisonous insecti- 
cides, and where there are reasons to an- 
ticipate a scourge of any species of in- 
sects the land is often sprayed with pow- 
erful destructive mixtures. It is by these 
and similar preventi e measures that the 
terrible insect scourges of the past have 
been partly banished from our land. 

New insects which prove great pests fre- 
quently appear in this country, and for 
a season or two it requires considerable 
effort to find out how to destroy them. 
Thus the gypsy-moth, which appeared in 
Massachusetts a few years ago, cost that 
State nearly a million dollars a year be- 
fore its progeny could be destroyed. The 
Hessian fly, which appeared in the West, 
destroyed, as late as 1900, crops in Ohio 
valued at over $16,000,000. Many of the 
new insects have been imported from oth- 
er countries. Thus the San José scale, 
which has proved so destructive to the 
orange-trees of California and more late- 
ly to general fruit trees, was brought into 
this country with the importation of cit- 
rus fruits from the tropics. The little 
scale has done millions of dollars’ worth of 
damage to our fruit crops during its short 
stay with us, but its check now has been 
made effectual, and gradually we may look 
for its complete extermination. 

There is hardly a crop of fruits, grains, 
vegetables, or other products of vine, tree, 
or shrub that has not had its insect pest 
which caused millions of dollars of loss to 
the growers. In the past it has been es- 
timated that insects annually damaged 
our crops to the extent of two and three 
hundred millions of dollars. This amount 
has been steadily decreasing in recent 
years, and it may be hoped that in an- 
other generation the losses from this 
source will be reduced to a comparatively 
small sum. So great have been the an- 
nual insect scourges in this country in the 
past that some of the European nations— 
notably Germany and France—have passed 
quarantine laws against some of our 
products, to prevent the introduction of 
pests. But we need quarantine against 
many of the tropical countries more than 
Europe does against us, for many of the 
insect and fungus scourges which have ap- 
peared in this country have been traced 
directly to the warm lands south of us. 
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How College Girls Write a 
Book 


ISS BEULAH MARIE DIX and 
M Miss Carrie A. Harper, who col- 
laborated in writing The Beau's 
Comedy, about to be published by the Har- 
pers, are both college girls. Miss Dix took 
the degree of B.A. at Radcliffe in 1887, 
and that of M.A. in 1898. Miss Harper 
took her B.A. at Radcliffe in 1896, and 
M.A. in 1898. When these two young 
women decided to write a book together, 
they spent a winter in research, and af- 
ter that retired to a farm where many of 
the scenes of their story were to be laid. 
With the exception of walking trips to 
various places described in the book, they 
remained closely at their desks for over 
six weeks, at the end of which period they 
had completed the manuscript. Miss Dix 
already has several other novels to her 
credit. 
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THE VARIETY STAGE 


EARLY CREATORS OF A REMUNERATIVE VOGUE 


OWARDS the close of the seventies every 
manager on lower Broadway became af- 
fected, more or less, by the “uptown 
fever,” and the result was a general exodus, 
in which Mr. Pastor joined in 1881. On 
the evening of October 24 in that year he 

threw open the doors 

of the little theatre 


long ago through the story told of the stealing and 
restoration of the Gainsborough portrait of the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. According to this account, it was 
* Little Joe Elliott” who crept through the window 
of the art gallery in which the picture was hanging, 
cut it from its frame, and carried it off. 

Ward and Vokes first became popular 
entertainers during the earlier years of 
the present decade with an absurdly 





in East Fourteenth 
Street, under Tam- 
many Hall, which had 
previously been occu- 
pied by a German 
company, and which 
has been known as 
Tony Pastor’s Theatre 
ever since. The open- 
ing bill included 
Frank MeNish, Dan 
Collyer, Lester and 
Allen, Lizzie Simms, 
Ferguson and Mack, 
and the French 
Twins. Lester and 
Allen, who were ex- 
tremely funny and 
popular performers, 
afterwards had a 
company of their own, 
and are both dead. 
Lizzie Simms, who is 
also dead, lives in our 
memory as a British 
lightning - change ar- 
tist who really made 
quick changes. Dan 
Collyer afterwards 
succeeded Tony Hart 
in the ThéAtre Co- 
mique company, and 
is now a_ legitimate 
actor. The French 
Twins, who were 
short - skirted — song- 
and-dance performers 
at this time, became 
in later years Mrs. 
C. Kk. Evans and Mrs. 
William F. Hoey, re- 
spectively, and had 
parts in the * Parlor 
Match” company, of 
which their “husbands 
were the stars. Both 
are dead. 

To mention the 
names of the enter- 
tainers who have been 
seen on the stage of 
Mr. Pastor's _ play- 
house in Fourteenth 
Street would be to 
publish a complete 
roster of the variety 








funny sketch in which they appeared, in 
the garb of tramps, as Sir Harold Wea- 
thersby and Lord Perey, and gave a 
burlesque of an English society novel or 
drama that soon became the talk of the 
town. 


The late John W. Kelly was, however, 
in my estimation, the most original and 
brilliant entertainer that ever trod the 
boards of Mr. Pastor’s theatre. He was 
already well known in Chicago when he 
came here, about ten years ago, and it 
was not long before the town began to 
echo his quaint sayings. Mr. Kelly 
called himself “ The Rolling Mill Man,” 
and his specialty consisted of a mono- 
logue delivered in front of a pair of flats 
that represented the sort of settlement 
that might spring up about a Penn- 
sylvania iron-mill. He did not appear 
| in evening dress, nor did he indulge in 
any elaborately funny costumes of the 
sort that inferior humorists wear as an 
accessory to their feeble fun. He was as 
original in his dress as he was in every- 
thing else, and his costume was simply 
that of a well-paid mechanic out for his 
Sunday afternoon walk. He wore a 
frock-coat that hung down as straight 
as a plumb-bob line, a paper collar with 
plain tie, a stiffly starched shirt, a queer 
high hat, and a pair of iron-bowed spec- 
tacles, over the tops of which he peered 
at his auditors while making his points. 
In his own profession he was held in 
high esteem, not alone for his gifts as 
an entertainer, but because “he wrote 
all his own stuff,’ and that is the high- 
est meed of praise that the variety pro- 
fession can accord to one of its guild. 
Kelly not only wrote all his own stuff, 
as his friends said, but he also wrote 
some of the very best humor that I have 
ever listened to. In the difficult art of 
constructing a humorous story he liter- 
ally had no peer in this country. His 
wit was quaint, spontaneous, and origi- 
nal, and he handled his climaxes with 
the skill of an accomplished dramatist. 


It is doubtful if the town has ever 
known a more absurdly amusing enter- 
tainment than that which could be seen 
a score of years ago at Jac Aberle’s 








profession. There are 
a few — performers, 
however, besides those 
already mentioned, 
who have reflected 
more than ordinary credit on the house, and are wor- 
thy of special mention. 

Harry and John Kernell, for example, were inim- 
itable in what they called “ sidewalk conversation,” 
which was nothing more nor less than dialogue car- 
ried on between two Lrishmen of totally distinct types. 
Both these men were naturally and spontaneously 
funny and each one served admirably as a foil to the 
other, though neither one acted merely as a “ feeder.” 
Harry Kernell died a few years ago, and John is, or 
has been, the star of a company of his own. 

It may be explained that what is known in variety 
parlance as a “feeder” is simply a performer who 
gives a superior performer a chance to say funny 
things by leading up to his jokes. Frank Girard, for 
many years Mr. Palmer's stage-manager and _ utility 
actor, was a feeder of much skill, and so is one of 
the Russell brothers. These performers appear in 
the garb of Irish chambermaids, and while Jimmy 
Russell, who is a genuine humorist, furnishes the 
cream of the fun, his associate performs the duties 
of the feeder with so much skill that the general public 
has come to regard them as men of equal merit. 

Kitty O’Neil, one of the very best jig-dancers of 
her time, and the idol of the newsboys because of her 
pretty face, trim figure, and modest bearing, was one 
of the most popular of Tony Pastor’s entertainers in 
the early eighties. In private life she was known as 
Mrs. Harry Kernell, and she died a few years ago. Mr. 
Kernell afterwards married Queenie Vassar, a very 
clever woman, who is now a legitimate actress. 4 


John W. Kelly 


A very pretty and vivacious young English girl, 
named Kate Castleton, was also much liked during the 
early eighties, and chietly because of her singing of one 
song which had for its refrain, “ For goodness’ sake, 
don't say I told you.” Miss Castleton had married in 
England, at a very early age, a crook named “ Lit- 
tle Joe Elliott,” and it is said that her coming to 
this country was due to the exigencies of his precari- 
ous calling, though it was not until after her arrival 
here that she found out what manner of man he was. 
She subsequently separated from him, and he went to 
prison and died there. She starred in a piece called 
“Crazy Quilt,” and died several years ago in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. She will always be remembered 
by her impersonation of a demure and pretty Quaker 
girl, Memories of Elliott were brought back not 


theatre, which occu- 
pied the premises 
in Eighth Street 


attend the matinées at Aberle’s theatre, became inter- 
ested in a young fellow who appeared in the olio with 
no small degree of success, and then played a serious 
part in the drama, always acting with much vigor, and 
sometimes dying before the curtain, and arising to 
bow in acknowledgment of his hard-earned applause. 
Harrigan recommended this young man, the only mem- 
ber of the company who made use of wig or make- 
up, to Willie Edouin when the latter was organizing 
his “ Fun in a Photograph Gallery,” and the result 
was an engagement that brought before the public, in 
the réle of a boy, Mr. James T. Powers, now a mem- 
ber of Mr. Dan Frohman’s “ Messenger Boy ” company. 


One morning about twenty years ago a young va- 
riety actor who was out of work, and wishing that he 
and his partner could get an engagement at some minor 
place of amusement, strolled into the office of a friend 
of his who was just beginning the practice of law. 
The two young men were bewailing their ill luck,when 
fortune suddenly came to both in the person of an ex- 
cited German citizen, who broke into the office and 
asked, in broken English, if there was a lawyer there 
who could get ‘some justice ” for him. 

The young advocate, who had a keen eye to busi- 
ness, assured him that he could obtain it for him, and 
then asked him to state his case. His new client pro- 
duced from a paper bag, which he carried in his hand, 
a loaf of baker’s cake, broken in two pieces in such 
a way as to reveal an enormous cockroach embedded 
in its centre. 

“See there!” he cried. “I bought that cake for a 
quarter, and found that roach in it. I want you to 
make the baker take it back and give me my quarter. 
I’m willing to spend a hundred dollars, if it’s neces- 
sary, to carry my point, but I want you to get me back 
that quarter.” 

The lawyer wrinkled his brow in deep thought, and 
then said, slowly and impressively: “I can do it, but 
it may be necessary to bring the Attorney-General 
down from Washington, so of course I must have a 
retainer to begin with. You give me five dollars now, 
and I’ll take the cake and go out with my associate 
here and see what can be done.” 

The two men went out together, threw away the 
cake, and, after loitering about the neighborhood for 
half an hour, returned to the office, where the German 
was impatiently awaiting them. 

“There!” cried the lawyer, triumphantly, as_ he 
handed his client a quarter. “ He didn’t want to give 
it to me at first, but when he saw there were two ot 
us, and found out that we had the whole machinery 
of the law behind us, he weakened and gave up.” 

The lawyer’s charge for his services seemed so mod- 
erate that the German afterwards became one ot his 
regular clients, but the incident proved one of far 
greater profit to the variety actor who had figured in 
the transaction as his associate. This one gained an 
idea for a local character that was so original, hu- 
morous, and true that at the present moment it is 
known to everybody in New York. For the same sim- 
ple and confiding German is induced to start banks 
and enter into poker games on the stage of Weber 
and Fields’ Theatre every night in the week. 





now known as the 

Germania Theatre. 
This theatre was formerly a 
church, and it was in its choir 
that Adelina Patti sang for the 
first time in public in New York. 
It was a grewsome place in a way, 
for besides the “ hoodoo” that at- 
taches itself to any playhouse 
built on the site of a church, this 
one suffered in the estimation of 
the actors from the fact that 
ancient coffins actually protruded 
into the cellar underneath the 
stage; for the space behind the 
church had been a burying-ground 
in its day. 

Mr. Aberle, who had previously 
been engaged in the management 
of a theatre situated, several 
blocks farther east on the same 
street, maintained a regular stock 
company, and gave dramas _ that 
lasted far into the night, preceded 
by a variety olio. His leading 
lady was his own daughter, Lena, 
who certainly weighed more than 
any artist that the town could 
boast of, and who used to play 
Camille on the occasion of her 
own benefit. Miss Aberle used to 
sell tickets in the box-office dur- 
ing the olio, and at its close 
would step at once from a com- 
mercial capacity and enter upon 
the delightful practice of her art. 
The stage creaked beneath the 
tread of this ample-girthed Ca- 
mille; the scenery swayed before 
her cough. Mr. Aberle, whose 
faith in her genius was as _ pro- 
found as that of the late Dr. 
Griffin in his step-daughter, Mary 
Anderson, surrounded her with a 
company of artists whose salaries 
ranged from twelve to twenty dol- 
lars a week, a fair proportion of 














which was paid in the form of 
bar tickets 
Edward Harrigan, who used to 


Kate Castleton 
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The World of Finance 


ENERAL conditions affecting the 
G financial markets have undergone 

no change, but there is perceptible 
some improvement in the feelings of the 
speculative community. This improve- 
ment, so far, has not shown itself in in- 
creased activity in stock speculation, nor 
has there been any general advance in 
prices. It has been rather in the nature 
of a greater cheerfulness, a growing con- 
viction that the turn for the worse, which 
so many have for months past believed 
imminent, is still far enough off to justify 
tr: anquillity among holders of stocks and 
bonds. It is recognized, indeed, that the 
situation does not lack its uncertainties, 
and that in the event of certain not im- 
possible contingencies the price-level will 
inevitably be lower ; but there is a dis- 
position to await developments calmly. 
In other words, the wisdom of a stead- 
fast bear position is becoming very doubt- 
ful in the minds of an ever-increasing 
number of people. 

Obviously, this is the first stage of bull 
development. It does not follow, because 
the speculative community has become 
optimistic of the future, that the way has 
been cleared for an uninterrupted rise. 
But the incipient change in sentiment is 
of value in that it shows that the attitude 
of the strongest financial interests in the 
country, maintained since the panic of 
last May, bids fair to be justified. 

It was pointed out recently in this 
column that the great mass of the stand- 
ard dividend-paying stocks are held for 
investment by the general public. It is 
also a fact, however, that huge blocks of 
certain stocks are held, as it were specu- 
latively, by syndicates of Wall Street 
operators, big and little. These syndicates 
have been “ carrying” hundreds of thou- 
sands of shares for the purpose of selling 
them to the public as soon as the public 
will take them. For example, it appears 
from published figures that two banking 
firms and their close associates between 
them hold all but $1,700,000 (par value) 
of the entire $155,000,000 capital stock 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
The common stock, the courts permitting, 
will be exchanged for Northern Securities 
Company stock and the preferred for 
bonds. As these stocks are obviously not 
held out and out, but are “ carried” by 
borrowing against them, a “ market ” 
must be made for them, and the public is 
expected to assume a portion of the load. 
It is an operation like any other mercan- 
tile operation, only the goods are stocks 
instead of bulkier merchandise. 

The conductors of these pools and syn- 
dicates have had much to contend against 
since the panic that followed the North- 
ern Pacific corner drove the public out of 
Wall Street. They were aware that in- 
dustrial conditions throughout the coun- 
try continued good, but one event has fol- 
lowed another, calculated further to dis- 
turb speculative sentiment—the steel 
labor troubles, the failure of the corn 
crop, the assassination of President Me- 
Kinley, the collapse of the copper trade, 
the possibility of a disastrous war _ be- 
tween the contestants for the control of 
the Northern Pacific, and, more recently, 
the Attorney-General’s suit to test the 
legality of the railway merger in the 
Northwest. To avoid serious disturbance 
in financial markets it became necessary 
to afford “support to the stock- market 
whenever it seemed inevitable that prices 
should decline. No amount of statistics 
or explanations can soothe the uneasiness 
of a security-holder, whether a speculator 
or an investor, who sees the quotation of 
his particular stock declining over-rapidly. 
It is also impossible for one widely held 
stock to break badly without affecting 

“sympathetically” many other stocks. It is 
merely sentiment; but business, as Baron 
Rothschild has observed, is sentiment. 
Similarly, the community at large will 
not be seriously disturbed by alarming re- 


. ports when the stock-market is steady. 


It became, then, necessary to ‘ ‘ protect ” 
the stock-market against declines substan- 
tial enough to shake the confidence of the 
mass of security- holders. It was enough 
to do to keep the stock-market from fall- 
ing, without attempting to make it rise, 
for an advance was possible only with the 
co-operation of the public. The outside 
public, in a speculative sense, has per- 
sistently kept out of Wall Street. It had 
lost money in the panic, and it had little 
confidence in the future. 

The general sentiment to cease to be 
apprehensive of lower prices is next in 
importance to its becoming actually con- 
fident of higher quotations. The public 
has seen the croakings of pessimists come 
to naught. At times the situation has 
been clouded enough to shake the confi- 
dence of the most optimistic, but the 
clouds have invariably rolled away after 
brief periods of gloom. To summarize: 
if the careful “nursing” of the stock- 
market by the strongest interests in the 
world World of ‘finance has habituated the pub- 
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Tiger Copper Co.’ 
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mining stock ever offered. Full particulars sent 
FREE. Address The Federal Security Co., 

277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 





—A— 
Rare Opportunity 
is offered, through death of principalown- 


er, to purchase one of the oldest, largest 
and most profitable 


WHOLESALE WINE 


AND SPIRIT HOUSES 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Doing a steadily increasing business of 
over half a million of dollars a year. Thor- 
oughly up-to-date in methodsand manage- 
ment.and owning very valuable Brands 
and Trade-marks, the opportunity is in- 
deed an exceptional on 

If interested, address ¢ or call on 


~ HURRY & DUTTON, 
Attorneys at La 
76 WILLIAM 6T., NEW | YORK City. 

















When 
you play with 







You hold GOOD CARDS. 
“Card Games and How to Play Them” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. 28 THE U. S. PLAYING CARD Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
















No other 
25e. card 
is so durable 


Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 


Sold by Dealers 
from Greenland 
to A 





J v- 






Paine’s Trays make D hist enjoyabse.—Booklet free. 


fag % 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, N.Y. 
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$200 oom 





IDER RAGES MANTED 
MODELS, $9. to 


si5 
fs, igh and Whe $7 ee1s 
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We iP 
10 DAYS TRIAL without a cent in advanee, 
Earn a Bicycle distributing catalogs. Write 
at once for YGLE and special offer. 


MEAD GYGLE CO. iii;2°:. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
4 to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF RICHMOND: 

2ND WARD. TROSSACH ROAD PAVING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, from St. Paul’s 
Avenue to Ocean Terrace. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 3, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
4 to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 


tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL _— OVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF QUEEN 


1ST W ARD. CAMELIA STREET Reh ytrien 
iow Crescent to Van Alst Avenues. LA‘ HROB 
rREET SEWER, from Jamaica to Gusee fre 
2ND WARD. WOODWARD AVENUE BA- 
SINS, at the northwest and southeast corners of 
Ralph Street. 
3RD WARD. FLUSHING PLACE SEWER, 
from Chestnut Street to a point situated southerly of 
State Street up to and including Lot No. 14 of Block 


No. 2 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 3, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
7 to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of foomement for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
BRON: named avenue in the BOROUGH OF THE 


23RD WARD, SECTION 9. MOTT AVENUE 
OPENING, from Railroad Avenue East to East 161st 
Street. Confirmed January 21, 1902; entered March 


6, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 6, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 11 
to 24, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assess s, of assessments 








sments and Arrears, 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN. 

7TH WARD, SECTION 1. CHERRY STREET 
FENCING, in front of street No. 196; also, ME- 
CHANIC’S ALLEY FENCING, west side, from the 
corner of Cherry Street to a point situated about 193 
feet northerly therefrom. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 6. EAST 99TH 
STREET REPAIRING SIDEWALKS, north side, 
between 2nd and Ist Avenues. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7.  123RD STREET 
PAVING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, CURBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from Amsterdam Avenue to the 
Boulevar 

22ND WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 67TH 
STREET FENCING, north side, opposite street Nos. 
229 to 239 py 

EDWARD M. GROUT, 
_ City of New York, M: ‘arch 10, 1902. 


Comptroller. 


ATTENTION Is CALLED ‘TO T HE A DVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORDof March 13 
to 26, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
named strom, in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

4TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 173RD 
STREET OPEN ING, from Weeks Street to the Grand 
Boulevard and Concourse. Confirmed February 24, 
1902; entered March 12, 1902. 
EDWARD M. Gne. Comptroller. 
City of e... York, March 12, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 18 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation 3 the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of_ Assessments and Arrears, of Assess- 
ments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 

12TH WARD, SECTION 6. 97TH STREET 
FLAGGING, south side, from Third Avenue to a 
point situz ated os Ace feet easterly therefrom. 
99TH STREET GGING AND CURBING 
north_ side, from Hint venue to the East River. 
EAST 101ST STREET FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, aaa ane between Second and Third Axoumes- 
EAST 1 STREET FLAGGING AND CURB 
ING, south side petween Second and Third Avenues, 
EAST 118TH STREET FENCING. in front of 
street Nos. 63 2 and 65. 

12TH ft SECTION 7. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FLAGG GING, east side, between 119th 
and 120th | Ag MORNINGSIDE AVEN 
FLAGGING, at the southwest corner of West 11 7th 
Street and extending along Morningside Avenue 
about 105 feet and along West 117th Street about 
250 feet. WES oA 97TH ST aan FLAGGING 
in front of stre No. 122, 110TH STREET 
(CATHEDRAL. PARKW AY) FENCING, begin- 
ning at a point situated about 96 feet westerly from 
Amsterdam Avenue and extending to a point situ- 
ated about 104 feet westerly therefrom. 115TH 
STREET FLAGGING, south side, es roe 
way and_ Riverside Drive. 115TH STREET 
FENCING, north_ side, between ari Nichol us and 
Lenox Avenues. WEST 121ST STREET FLAG. 
GING, uorth side, from Morningside Avenue to a 
point stmeeed about 227 feet westerly therefrom. 
s5T. NICHOLAS AVENUE FLA a east 
a between 137th and 139th Streets. ST. NICH- 
OLAS AVEN a Ries AGGING, east side, between 
139th, and 140th 

12TH W ANRD. "SECTION 8. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FLAGGING — ry m cpecette, street 
Nos. 2140 to 2154. AMST VENUE 
FENCING, west side, Sereda Oaath and 175th 
Streets. 11TH AVENUE FLAGGING AND 
CURBING, east side, between 170th and 171st 


— 
2D WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 65TH 
STREET FENCING, in front of street Nos. 4 


an 
EDWARD M. Gaeat: Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 17, 19 


Manhattan Cheatre wen" 

MR. HERBERT and MISS EFFIE 
KELCEY SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND MASTER 


By MartTHA MorTON 
Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 




















MARK TWAIN 


Has just written a new novel 


A Double-Barrelled 
Detective Story 





Illustrated. $1.50 


Harper & Brothers 
New York 
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lic to the present 


price-level and has 
driven away fears of a decided turn for 
the worse, it has accomplished much. 
There follows, therefore, the measure of 
this general confidence in the future, 
which resolves itself into a query as to 
the likelihood of a general upward move- 
ment of security-prices. So far, the strong 
interests aforementioned have been as 
successful as could be expected by any 
but harebrained enthusiasts. It remains 
to be seen whether the public that specu- 
lates can be moved from its passive con- 
fidence to a_ positive conviction that 
higher prices are justified, which will 
mean wholesale buying of the securities 
which the syndicates have held these 
many months, 

It must be admitted that while at the 
moment there is no reason to sell stocks, 
the future is not altogether cloudless. 
Ugly possibilities loom ahead. They may 
not be probabilities, but they are certainly 
not impossibilities, and to that extent 
they justify caution. General commer- 
cial and industrial conditions are sound, 
and, so far as may be judged by competent 
trade observers, the future is full of bright 
promise. Our prosperity is nothing short 
of marvellous, and that it is a very solid 
prosperity is attested by the utter ab- 
sence of anything resembling a ‘“ boom.” 
The business world has grown not only 
great and rich, but, what is better, it has 
become wise. Scientific methods are in 
evidence everywhere, and our great “ cap- 
tains of industry” are proceeding along 
sound, success-compelling lines which 
make for stability, and therefore for the 
continuation of good times during a longer 
period than would be possible if the old- 
time practices were followed. There is 
therefore no reason to doubt that the 
financial markets will improve if we have 
good crops this year and if the case of the 
Federal government against the Northern 
Securities Company is decided in favor 
of the latter. With very good crops, no 
panie should follow a decision against the 
railway merger. But with bad crops and 
an adverse decision the  price-level of 
securities will be materially lowered. 

Crop guesses at this season are of little 
value. The cold wave was hailed by 
bears on stocks as fatal, but at this writ- 
ing the price of wheat has not reflected 
any serious apprehension among the 
Western operators, who are in a_ better 

osition to do crop-guessing than is Wall 
Street. Indeed, wheat has sold at such 
low prices as to cause a curtailment of 
shipments by farmers, who believe they 
can do better by waiting. Corn naturally 
has continued at a very high level. The 
situation in the grain-markets depends 
upon the weather. That we shall have 
the usual scares and rumors, first of too 
much cold and later of too much heat, of 
over-humidity and drought, and Hessian 
fly and bugs galore, may be expected. All 
that we may look for is an increased acre- 
age under cultivation, following the high 
prices that have ruled these past few 
months. 

The Northern Securities Company case 
is of vast importance to the financial 
markets. Mr. Knox’s bill of complaint 
has been so thoroughly discussed as to 
render further comment unnecessary. In 
the words of an eminent financier, the 
railroads of the United States are on trial 
for their life. Wall Street, it must be 
candidly admitted, refuses to believe that 
the court of last resort, where the 
case will probably go in the end, will sus- 
tain the Attorney-General. But the gov- 
ernment appears to be sure of its ground. 
Far-reaching results would follow a de- 
cisive victory against the Northern Se- 
curities Company. Indeed, so_ serious 
would the consequences prove that the 
so-called anti-trust measures probably 
would be modified in haste. If, as law- 
yers contend, many of the points at issue 
apply to practically every important rail- 
road in the country as well as to the 
Northern Pacifie and Great Northern, it 
will mean a disturbance of capital rising 
into the billions of dollars and affecting 
possibly hundreds of thousands of invest- 
ors, throughout the breadth and length 
of the land. Even if the government in 
the event of victory should rest satisfied 
with the dissolution of the Northern Se- 
curities Company, the other railroads 
would be at the mercy of demagogues or 
radical legislatures, or of legal and finan- 
cial blackmailers. The community must 
await the outcome of the suit. 
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Harper’s Magazine for April 


E. A. Appey’s illustrations of Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village,” now appear- 
ing in HArpPer’s MAGAZINE are perhaps 
the most striking features of the magazine 
illustration of the day. Long residence in 
just such a region as that described by 
the poet has enabled Mr. Abbey to fully 
grasp the “local color’ needed to give 


fidelity to his drawings. 





VIOLETTES w CZAR . 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
RIZA-L.LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





One swallow may not make 


a summer, but it puts a 


Gold Lion 
Cocktail 


REMARKABL 





Carton of 2 omge tye sage Soap, by where it does the most good. 

mail, 10 cents, if your dealer cannot 3 

supply you. Costs cs 13 cents alone for Received Gold Medal, 

postage to mail soap to you, hence soap Paris Exposition 

is free. Valuable booklet of 24 pages i 

free if you mention //arfer’s Weekly. The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 
EASTER MORNING ON THE BRYAN FARM LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED , 


New York Offices: 111 Fifth Ave. 




























Improved | 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 


™ tbo | 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 









The Perfect Photo 


SHUTTER] 


Fits Any Lens. Precise as a Watch. 


This new shutter does anything the photographer 
can ask of it automatically; any desired exposure 
from Express ‘rains, Athletes and Race Horses, 
to ‘Time Exposures. The Smallest, Best Made, 
Most Scientific. All working parts enclosed. 

Volute Shutter and Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Anas- 
tigmat or Plastigmat Lens is an ideal combination 
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ony def Silk 50c., Cotton 
THE 25c. led on receipt of price. for your camera. ne 
at Send for descriptive Booklet 
KODAK — GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
cra =o] df hl = Boston, Mass., U.S.A, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
THE “*VELVE ** PATENT HAS BEEN New York. ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 















SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 

















The success of the 


Folding Pocket Kodak 


was only made possible by the Kodak Film Cartridge. Not only does the 
Kodak gc inside the pocKet, but inside the Kodak goes the film—all becomes 
one compact, self-contained mechanism. 

Kodaks load in daylight—plate cameras require a darK room. Kodak 
films, because of the great “ latitude ” which they give in exposure, produce 
better results than glass plates. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ap acs gga ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 


Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Row-boats and Canoes 


Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 


Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. © 



































